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THE PAPAL AGGRESSION. 
No. 3.—Is THe AGGRESSION A POLITICAL ONE ? 


In our last article on this subject we endeavoured to show, from the." |f» 


nature of the case, that an aggressive act towards England on the part’, 
of the Pope need not be considered. an extraordinary or unlikely 
measure. We proceed in our present paper to a More positive asser- 
tion, namely, that the Pope has assumed a territorial sovereignty in 
these realms, and consequently that we are called upon, in common with 
all our fellow-countrymen in these realms, to resist his encroachments. 
It is by this time a trite, and perhaps a Gresome, argument, to refer 
to the celebrated words of Dr. Wiseman’s Pastoral, ‘‘ We govern and 
shall continue to govern.” But with these oft-quoted words we have 
much to do. The tenet of the Roman Catholic church, that all baptised 
persons become subject to the jurisdiction of their church, does not, of 
course, affect us; and therefore if this word ‘‘ govern” onlyalluded to a 
spiritual jurisdiction, however Protestant brethret! may be" 
concerned with it, we at least cannot complain. Dr. Wiseman asserts 
that the jurisdiction here spoken of is a spiritaal one, and his opponents 
affirm the opposite. Let us then examine this question a little. 
Supposing that it is as Dr. Wiseman says, and that Dr. Wiseman in 
this case means precisely what he says, without any jesuitry or reserva- 
tion, it may be well to consider whether the word “ spiritual” has 
exactly the same meaning with him as with us. For the elucidation of 
this point we would first refer again to the fact, that Dr. Wiseman him- 
self has stated, that one of the reasons for the new hierarchy being 
established in England was that the canon law might be introduced. 
In our last article we gave a specimen of the loyalty of this same canon 
law, and since then some quotations have been made from it in the 
House of Commons. Some of these quotations are so pregnant with 
meaning at this crisis that they will bear repetition, and we accordingly 
subjoin a few. ‘The laws of the king have not pre-eminence over 
ecclesiastical laws, but are subordinate to them.” ‘* Oaths that are dis- 
advantageous to the interests of the church are not to be considered as 
oaths, but rather as perjuries.”’ ‘‘Subjects owe no allegiance to an 
excommunicated sovereign.” Lastly comes one which forcibly illustrates 
a point which we bore upon in our last article, namely, “ The statute 
law of laymen does not extend to churches, or to ecclesiastical persons, 
or to their goods, to their prejudice.” Such are some of the provisions 
of this spiritual government. But further; we know, and everybody 
else must know also, that by means of spiritual power temporal privi- 
leges are attained, and particularly in such a religion as the Romish, 
Where the refractoriness of the layman subjects him to the refusal of 
absolution by his priest, a course which he is led to believe must issue 
in his eternal damnation! To come to an illustration of this; was not 
the prime minister of Sardinia treated in this way because he refused to 
repent of his actions towards the Romish ecclesiastics? and have we 
not a suit at present pending, in which it seems exceedingly likely that 
a dying man, under threats of spiritual punishment, has been led to sign 
away his property from those to whom he originally intended to bequeath 
it? Ofthe “noble act of apostolic authority,’ which was “ to give a 
mark of paternal benevolence towards the Catholics of England,” and 
which consisted in raising Dr. Wiseman to the rank of Cardinal, and 
sending him here with a title which he cannot legally hold, we are at a 
ee Ne see the ‘‘ spiritual’”” meaning, and we find it easier to reconcile it 
0 e words of the famous Florentine canon, which says, that “ the 
“th Massie i See, and the Roman Pontiff, have a supremacy over the 
seeks 4 : Finally, we would quote the words of an address to the 
waar Hole rom the Roman Catholics of Ireland: “ We recognise in 
of Chris Np tos Brcdy the address, “the true example of what the Vicar 
canal . ould be on earth; not only the faithful guardian and_pro- 
for his church, but the guardian, protector. promoter, and illus- 


remarkable spirituality. 


trious champion of the rights, the liberties, and the legitimate and well-. 
ordered privileges, political and social, of the universal family of man.” . 

Such then, supposing that the power assumed by the Pope is only a 
spiritual (!) one, is a slight sketch of some of the properties of this 
But we are prepared altogether to deny that 
the assertion of Dr. Wiseman is a true one, and on the contrary to 


affirm, that the introduction of the Roman Catholic hierarchy into this 
country is a deliberate violation of the rights and liberties of every class 


of British subjects. That this is felt to be so even by Roman Catholics 
themselves, at least by those not of the ultra-montane party, is shown 


‘by the letters of Lord Beaumont and the Duke of Norfolk on the ques- 
tion. 
) Queen’s speech, allowed that the government ought to have been 
_ consulted, and very naturally felt aggrieved when this was not done. 


Even Lord Camoys, in his speech in the House of Lords on the 


But we would base our remarks, on this head chiefly on two argu- 
ments. The first arises from the faet acknowledged by the great pro- 


“moter of the Pope’s measures himself, namely, that the canon law is to 


be a necessary accompaniment of the new hierarchy. Now for the 
working out of this canon law, synodal action is required, and we are 
fortunately enabled to understand what is meant by synodal action from 
Bhe proceedings of the Synod of Thurles, consisting of the Romish 

of Ireland, with Dr. Cullen»at theig head. It is well known 
that the Crown has lately established colleges in Ireland for the pur- 
poses of education, irrespective of religious faith. But this, of course, 
cannot tally with the views of a priesthood opposed to all kinds of intel- 
leectual development in the lay-members of their church, and conse- 
quently the Synod of Thurles condemns the Queen's Colleges, and lends 
the whole weight of the Romish influence in Ireland (including ** spiritual” 
censures) to crush them. With this it may be said we have very little 
to do; but we may rest assured that, if steps be not taken for its speedy 
prevention, we shall find a synod issuing its decrees from London, and 
condemning, opposing, and encroaching upon, any effort made here for 
the furtherance of religious liberty, and the separation of civil and 
spiritual education. 

We pass on to notice, in the next place, that the publications of the 
Roman Catholics on the continent, where they are unawed by the fear 
of British opinion, give the lie direct to Dr. Wiseman’s statements. 
The Zublet, as well as its foreign contemporary, L’ Univers, has no 
hesitation in saying that the act of the Pope is one of great significance. 
Mr. Newman, likewise, differs very much from his spiritual head, and 
considers that the English people are returning to obedience to the 
Holy See. Now all this is very contrary to the supposition that nothing 
is meant but a spiritual jurisdiction over the Roman Catholics in certain 
places ; and when we add to it the facts, on which we have remarked in 
our preceding papers, respecting the character of the territorial division, 
and subjoin the additional insult of making Dr. Wiseman a Cardinal, 
and sending him here as such (if we have not soon to add another 
offence of the same kind in the case of a Romish bishop in Ireland) it 
seems almost contrary to reason to suppose that this is all which is 
intended. ‘To prevent anything but a really spiritual jurisdiction must 
be onr aim, if we would act as befits our own safety and our own 
rights. 

We would draw to a conclusion for the present with a remark of the 
celebrated Bishop Watson, whose words we may, on this occasion, use 
literally. ‘No man on earth, I trust,” says he, ‘can have more 
enlarged sentiments of toleration than I have; but the church of Rome 
is a persecuting church; and it is our interest and our duty, on every 
principle of religion and common sense, to guard ourselves against her 
machinations.” We shall endeavour, in a succeeding article, to enlarge 
upon this topic in reference to ourselves, and to show that the least 
advances of Rome towards civil power in this country must be opposed 
with all our vigour, as necessarily combining with its own progress the 
progress of intolerance and the obstruction of free opinion. | 


Tue Talmud teaches, “The homage of the heart is required by 
Divine Mercy before all things; and no one has the right to judge between 
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JEWISH CH 


THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, 
From the German of Gesenius, 


Of the Shemitic Tongue in particular. 

1. The Hebrew is in reality only an isolated dialect of an extended 
language of the inhabitants of Asia,, which originally comprised Pales- 
tine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Arabia, and Ethiopia. This 
original language was, by way of preference, called the Oriental or the 
Shemitic, since the majority of the people speaking it were descended 
from Shem (Gen. x. 12). 

2, These dialects stand in relation to each other similar to the Ger- 
man, Low German, and Dutch, the Polish and Russian; and are divided 
into three principal branches: a. the Aramean, to which belong the 
Syriac and Chaldaic; b. the Hebrew, confirmed by the few traces of the 
Phenician still existing: ¢c. the Arabic and the Ethiopian. Between 
the Aramean and the Hebrew stands the Samaritan. 

Most of these dialects are extinct, or, if any exist, It is only in some 
insignificant districts ; whereas the Arabic is even now one of the most 
extended amongst all known tongues. 

3. All these dialects have a mutual character and grammatical con- 
struction entirely different from modern languages. To these differences 
belong their abundance of gutturals; that they have only three distinct 
vowels; that the root usually forms the verb, and has almost through- 
out three consonants; and the want of form for the tenses of the verbs. 
Qn the other hand, they are guided by the general analogy of derivative 
verbs, or the so-called conjugations, and the peculiar formation of the 
genitive case, etc, The Shemitic writings have also this peculiarity, 
that they (the Ethiopian excepted) are read from the right hand to the 
left, and that only the consonants stand é the line, the vowels being 
indicated by dots and smal! marks above or beneath it; they are 
entirely omitted by those who are well versed in these tongues. 

4. Hence it is obvious how useful and indispensable a comparative 
study of it is for every one who desires to go beyond its elementary 
principles. The linguist will gain most profit from the Arabic, the 
richest of these dialects, and altogether one of the most copious tongues 
in which there exist a great number of writings. The Aramean is in 
many cases more akin to the Hebrew, and must therefore not be treated 
slightly. 


A Short History of the Hebrew Language. 


1. In the Hebrew language, which is here solely treated on, the oldest 
monuments of language are preserved for us. So far it is one of the 
oldest of existing tongues, although hardly one of the many literary 
productions we possess can be traced farther back than the period of 
David and Solomon. 

2. In the ancient writings we find this language in a great degree of 
perfection, but we are quite in want of historical facts concerning its 
earlier history or origin and formation. Yet this much is probable: 
that it originated in the land of Canaan, and became, with few altera- 
tions, the language of the Canaanitish and the Phoenician races who 
inhabited Palestine before the immigration of the Abrahamites; and 
that it was embraced by them, transplanted to Egypt, and again brought 
back to Canaan, 

The reasons or principles of probability for this assumption consist 
partly in the agreement of the traces retained in other places of the 
Canaanitish and Phosnician dialects with the Hebrew; partly in the 
Canaanitish names of persons and places, which mostly give a very easy 
etymology, also found in the Hebrew; finally, in certain appearances of 
the language itself, which led to the cultivation thereof in Canaan ; for 
instance, OD “sea,” for “west.” The language is also called in the 
Bible the language of Canaan, OSD PARI won Nw 
In that day shall five cities in the land of Egypt 
speak the language of Canaan’ (Isaiah xix. 18). 

3. The golden age of the language continued from the period of 
David and Solomon, during the separation of the kingdom, until the 
Babylonian exile, at which date we may set down the composition of 
the older historical books (viz., the Pentateuch, the books of Judges, 
Samuel, Kings), and of the more distinguished works of the poets and 
prophets (Isaiah, Joel, Amos, Habakkuk); also most of the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, and the book of Job. Jeremiah and Ezekiel stand already 
on the borders of the silver age. 

The poetical language, which is also externally marked out by an 
existing metre in proportioned degrees, has, moreover, in regard to 
words, grammatical forms, and constructions, sundry peculiarities, in 
which it deviates from the common language, and which the grammarian 
and lexicographer must not leave unnoticed. Most of these peculiari- 
ties exist, however, in another dialect, namely, the Syriac. The language 
and the metre of the more ancient prophets, viz., Isaiah and Joel, are 
purely poetical ; the later ones, viz., Jeremiah, etc., approach nearer to 
prose. 

On the metre of the Hebrews, see De Wette’s Commentary on the 
Psalms; on the poetical language, from the Preface to Gesenius’ larger 
ey Lexicon, pp. 25—27, and the Supplement to the same, part ii. 
p. 1335. 

4. After the exile, a silver age begins for language and literature. 
The poetry is exhausted, and dissolves into prose ; the taste is no longer 
clear and pure, and the writers are almost all only imitators of the older 
classics of the nation. The usages of language and orthography also 
deviate considerably, and approach the Aramean vulgar tongue, Several 
sompositions, however, on account of their ideas, taste, and imagery, 

—which, according to historical reference, must be placed in that period— 
are not without high value; nay, judging from the language, they have 


that they 


successfully reached their former prefigurations (for example, some of 
the later Psalms, and others to which certain peculiarities of the laer 
style assign a remoter period, viz., the book of Koheleth). The com. 
position of the last book writtem in Hebrew—the book of Daniel—can. 
not be dated beyond the period of the Maccabees. This and the book 
of Ezra contain sections entirely Chaldaic. 

5. During the latter period (from 500—150 before the Christian era), 
the Hebrew language was more a language for writing, and for persons 
of a higher state of education; and the language of the people was the 
Chaldean, adopted in the exile, through which, after the period of the 
Maccabees, the old Hebrew language became nearly extinct. The rela- 
tion of these two languages existing together may be viewed in the same 
light as the High and Low German. It is decidedly wrong to say, 
that the old Hebrew became entirely extinct with the exile. 

6. Since that time it has been a dead language, which in the middle 
ages, and after the recovery of the sciences, was practised by the 
Rabbies, but more successfully by Christian scholars, for the sake of the 
study of the Bible. 

Obs. 1. The name, “ Hebrew language,” itself does not appear in the 
Old Testament, but instead of it, ‘‘the language of Canaan” (Isaiah 


xix. 18), and “the Jews’ language’ ION TINS « speak not 
to usin the Jews’ language” (Isaiah xxxvi. 11). This is, doubtless, only 
accidental. In after times, ‘* Hebrew language” (yAe@oca tov “EBoaiwy, 
«3pacri) was used ina wi’er sense, viz., of the Aramean language of 
Palestine in antithesis to the Greek ; for instance, in the New ‘lesta- 
ment, ‘‘ and sat down in the judgment-seat, in a place that is called the 
Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, Gabbatha” (John xix. 13). The Jews 
gave it the name of lingua sancta, the language of Holy Writ, in anti. 
thesis to lingua profuna, the Aramean language of the country. 

Obs. 2. OF dialectic differences in the Hebrew language itself there 
are some traces found, but very insignificant ones; concerning the pro- 


nunciation of — NID WN" AWN Say now, Shibboleth; and 
he said ’Sibboleth” (Judges xii.6); and of an Ashdodie dialect, *SM D722) 
TN IWN WIN “ and their children spake half in the speech of Ashdod” 
(Nehem, xiii. 24). 

Obs. 3. Single words from languages not congenial to each other were 
adopted and became incorporated into the Hebrew; namely, from 
Egyptian significations of objects in that country, as WW river, Nile ; 
INS Nile-ship; others from the Persian, at the time of the Persian supre- 
macy, as DID park, j3o297 Dariens; and, even earlier, from the 
Assvriac, related to it, as DDO, Persian, tavsar, general. There are 
moreover found singular coincidences with the oldest upper- Asiatic 
tongues, which can hardly be accidental, but their adoption may be traced/as 
far back as the earliest history of the formation of the Shemitic tongue; 
viz., man, woman, Sanscrit, istha, ishani; horse, Sanscrit, 
parasah. This is most conceivable by natural-historical objects of 
Upper Asia; ape, Sanserit, Lap: ; peacock, Sanserit, porn 
perfumed wood, Sanserit, aghil. 

Obs. 4. Respecting exuberance of style, this language stands between 
the far more copious Arabic and the poorer Aramean. It is true, it is 
not to be expected that in the remains of the old Hebrew literature 
which we now possess the whole store of the language should have been 
retained; but, at the same time, that which has been lost cannot be so 
very highly rated. The greatest copiousness and dexterity is manifest 
in expressing religious conceptions. Some older forms are seen in 
the proper nouns ; as Y, pl. OY, cities, from singular VY, which occurs 
as a proper noun. 

Obs. 5. The agreement of Hebrew with Western words is observed by 
Oriental products, the name of which came from the Orientals with the 
marked object to the Greeks; viz., {13 Svogos, byssus, Egyptian cotton; 


DD 13 capragos, carbassus, fine flax ; 7925 ArSavaris, pure frankincense, ete. 
(To be continued.) 


MAIDEN LANE SYNAGOGUE. 
On Sunday last, the ceremony of consecration, consequent on the 
re-opening of tiiis Synagogue (it having been completely repaired) was 
performed. Among the audience present we observed Lady Montefiore, 
Mrs. Adler and Miss Adier, Mrs. H. Solomon, Mrs. N. Defries and 
daughter, Mrs. H. Harris; the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Meldola; 
Revds. Aaron Levy, Israel Levy, A. Barnett, — Haliva, De Sola, 
Piza, Belais, Green, D. Barnett, S. Ascher; Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Bart.; Lewis Jacobs,XN. Defries, H. L. Keeling, Joshua Joseph, 
H. Solomon, Jacob Lyon, Aaron Joseph, A. Cohen, A. Harris, H 
Harris, etc., etc., etc. 

Prior to the afternoon service, the procession of the wardens and 
other honorary officers, headed by the Chief Rabbi and Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, carrying the sacred scrolls of the law, entered the sacred edifice, 
and perambulated the synagogue seven times, the reader (Rev. Mr. 
Pizer) and the choir chanting portions of the Psalms. After the scrolls 
of the law had been placed in the ark the afternoon service was performed; 
afier which the Chief Rabbi, having ascended the steps of the ark, 
delivered the following sermon :— 

The Chief Rabbi spoke of the purposes of the former temple, and 
the present House of God. He took the text from Ezek. xliii. 8, 9, 
“ Thou son of man show the temple to the house of Israel, that they 
may be ashamed of their iniquities; let them measure the pattern, 
if they be ashamed of all that they have done, show them the form 
the house, its fashion, its goings out, its comings in, all its forms, 
all its ordinances, and all its laws, and write it in their sight 
may keep the whole form and all the ordinances thereof, and 


do them.” 
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The Rev. the Chief Rabbi divided his subject into two parts. In the 
frst he showed that the purposes cousist in promoting Ist. The eleva- 
tion of men to God; 2nd. Union ; and 3rd. Real comfort. In reference 
to the first subdivision he said: It was the great purpose of the former 
temple to elevate man to God. ‘There were three divisions,—the enclo- 
sure, the holy, and the Holy of holies. Into the first every one was 
admitted; into the second the priests alone the Tribe of Aaron; and 
‘nto the last the high priests alone. In this architectural arrangement 
man saw his own image, his own similitude. He consists also of a 
triple element ; he has a vegetable life, an animal lile, and a spiritual 
life. The second is more precious than thie first, and the last far higher 
than the second ; the first involves, like the enclosure, the inferior parts 
ef man: the second, like the sanctuary, the higher offices; and the 
third, like the most holy, the highest functions; but all had the pur- 
pose, the calling to be elevated to God. ‘This elevation was the arm of 
the sanctuary. .\s our sages say: 


the vinevard and [ the guardian make a cottage to the guardian so that 
he may watch over your vegetable life.” 


Ay syd 77 WY AYIIA OND ONS You are the flock 
and I the shepherd make a hill to the shepherd, so that he may coutrol 
vour animal life.” 


Sys sed mea sey oa 22 ons “ You are the 
children and I the father make me a house to the father so that he may 
be with his children and the children with the father, and may super- 
iutend your spiritual life.” 

And this is the purpose of every synagogue. 
‘or himself, but we want such a house. He is always with us but we 
not with him. In the heat of a busy life we love ourselves, we forget 
the end and aim of our existence, we live a vegetable life, draw like the 
plant our nourishment from the earth, and return to the earth We 
live an animal life rejoicing only in that which fiatters our senses, 
and gratifies our appetites. Therefore we want a place in which we 


God does not want. it 


may learn by its forms and fashions that we must elevate our inferior 


fanetions to God: that our eating and drinking, our working and rest- 
ine, must be for the sake of God A place where we inay strive to 
remove the covering from our holy sanctuary, from our heart, so that 


sy29n 950 “ the King of Honour,” who resides within our own bosom, 
may come forward. A piace where we learn our calling, that whatever 
belongs to the earth will return to dust, but that our spiritual life, when 
used and developed, will mount to heaven. 

In the second part the Chief Rabbi explained that those purposes are 
only to, be obtained when the audience cbserve the following injune- 
tions: Ist. To come to the house of God im a right spirit; 2nd. ‘To 
support it liberally and permanently; and Srd. ‘Yo strive that their 
actions in life be not in opposition to the Gospel. He asked how 


they conld' anticipate experiencing the blessings he had spoken of, if, 


they appeared in the house of God but two or three times a year; if 
they would rather be a hundred times in the house of pleasure than 
once in the house of God; and avoided the presence of their Maker as 
Joes a debtor the eyes of his creditor; or if the officers should wait for 
the required number, so that the Lord exclaimed, “ I call, but none do 
answer ; [ speak, but none do hear.’ How can the purposes be attained 
When true devotion is wanting, which requires that heart and flesh praise 
the living God; that the heart be so full of remembran-es of the great- 
ness and goodness of God that it overflows — when a vein of levity 
runs through a portion of the assembly, and neither heart nor affection 
are in the service, so that the attendant mnst exclaim: “ God is in this 
house, and I do not know nor perceive it.” How can these advantages 
ve attained if their life is a mockery of the house of God, or the house 
amockery of their life. He implored them to come in and to go out 
in the right spirit. 

At the close of the sermon, the Rev. Doctor offered a fervent prayer 
to the God of Israel in behalf of the congregation. : 

The offerings were then announced, which amounted to asum exceed- 
ing £200, | 

At the close of the offerings, Mr. Nathan Defries, in a most impressive 
manner, chaunted the following. The chorus by the choir. 


nans2 
qov> ma nad any 


(PARAPHRASE.) 
Our Lord, our God, with ardent love 
Sull to his people bound, 
Bade them uprear a glorious house; 
There let his praise resound ; 
That all the world may own, with one accord, 
How nobly Israel glorifies the Lord. 


CHORUS. 
Goodly and blest is Jacob’s dwelling, 
His tents all other tents excelling. 


Then followed the usual prayer for the Royal Family, followed by 
the chaunting of Psalm cl, 


The afternoon service was then performed, and concluded the imposing 


and interesting ceremony. 


€ music was composed for the occasion by Mr. M. M. Moss, master 
e choir of the New Synagogue, assisted by a portion of the same. _ 
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THE JEWISH DISABILITIES. 

(From the ** Portsmouth Times.” ) | 
THIs is an important topic which has come on for discussion before our 
Town Council during the last week, on the motion of Mr. Solomon. 

Mr. Solomon said, that he was the first person in this country who 
had ventured to petition the legislature for the removal of civil disabili- 
ties from British-born Jews, and that was twenty years ago. Those 
feelings were, with reference to this particular subject, far above and 
bevond the subject of mere toleration—simple kindness between man 
and man; but many zealous Christians thonght that the admission of 
the Jews, whose forefathers crueified our Saviour Jesus Christ, was 
tantamount to a rejection of our Redeemer, and a condonation of his 
murderers. In this feeling Mr. G. Sheppard appears still to participate, 
and it is a feeling entitled to tender and reverent treatment. We con- 
fess to having been affected some years ago with the same sentiments 
ourselves; nor need we be ashamed to own it, for the Romaines, the 
Cecils, the Milners, and the Scotts, with other worthies of the last 
generation, held and taught them, and influenced thereby the age in 
which they lived. 

But more enlarged views have recently and gradually prevailed. and 
we now believe that by extending kindness to our Hebrew btethren we 
are showing no disrespect to our Redeemer, whose murder-the Jews 
have recently on several occasions deplored and disclaimed. This was 
the sole ground of Mr. G. Sheppard's opposition to Mr Selomon’s 
motion, and it isa solemn ground, which ought to be tenderFytrod. On 
any mere worldly ground, we believe Mr. G. Sheppard to be too thorough 
a man of business to reject such active and ‘efficient coadjutors as thre 
English Jews in any enterprise requiring eyétgy, intelligence, and per- 
severance for its accomplishment. Certainlythe rate-payers of Portsea 
Island can testify to Hebrew efficiency in rehevitg them from burdens 
which Christian apathy had left for many a long*yéar upon their backs; 
and what reason ean sophistical ingenuity Buggest why an intelligent 
‘Town Councillor or able Poor Law Guardian ‘Should not be expanded 
into a useful Member of Parliament ? We are quite sure that one Jew 
M.P. for Portsmouth would do four times as-much work as its present 

While, however, we cannot join issue with Me.G@. Sheppard upon 
this important question, we cannot too much ad the manly dignity 
of Mr. C. B. Smith, in his spontaneous and liberal-minded support of 
the motion of Mr. Solomon; and we almost forgive Mr. Alderman 
Crassweller his flight of Quixotic intolerance with regard to the Catholic 
question, as we peruse his really Christian-like views upon the subject 
the disabilities of his worthy neighbours the Jews. 

We are glad the Council has shown so much good sense in dealing 
with this important measure, and siteerely trust their petition, added to 
the numerous others from similarl¥ enlightened bodies, will induce the 
legislature to grant their appeals. 


TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW POEM IN OUR LAST 
NU MBER. 
Composep BY Mr. Myrée Davis, or rue Jews’ Free Scuoor. 


THE year has waned: ah ! whither is it fled ? 
How have its traces on their pathway sped? 
Darkly its shadow in the distance looms, 

But, O its memory in the bosom blooms, 
Deep buried in its holiest niche secure, 

As when the righteous die, their deeds endure. 


But bitter thoughts commingle with our joy, 
And faded hopes (vain human dreams) alloy ; 
The princely soul, to earth benignly given, 
Is summon’d to her earn’d reward in heaven, 
And had her mantle no Elisha caught, 

The plants she rear’d had faded into nought. 


The holy angels, from their realms above, 

T.ook’d down upon earth’s “ righteous nest” of love: 
“ To us,” they cried, “ the pious mother spare, 

The nestlings shall remain your wonted care ; 

Take them, and may affection’s teaching show 


How much of heavenly bliss mankind may know.” 


They do remain with pinions spread to guard 

And cherish us—the act its own reward, 

Long may they shield us with protective wing, 

Long may we learn our votive praise to bring ; 

And may old age the gratitude retain, 

Which proves that youth has not been taught in vain. 


Ye benefactors! deep within our breasts 

‘The grateful memory of your kindness rests. 
Never should deeds like yours remain unprais’d, 
Ever should voice to tell their worth be rais’d ; 
But words are poor to speak our hearts’ intent, 
O let our silence prove more eloquent. 


Liverpool. D. P. 


HAmBro’ SynaGcocue. — The Rev. H. Holgel will leeture in this 
Synagogue to-morrow (Sabbath), during the morning service, after the 
reading of the law. We hope to see the service well attended. 


Oarus Brti.—Lord John Russell has givea notice of the introduc- 
tion of the Bill on Monday nexte oy 
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The Fewish Chronicle, 


Friday, February 21, 5611—1851. 


*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


EXPOSITION OF THE GOVERNING PRINCIPLES OF 
JUDAISM. 
By L. M. 


Tue principles of Judaism have undergone some little alteration in con- 
sequence of the terrible persecutions of which the Jews were constantly 
the object during the barbarous period of the middle ages. In the 
present day these principles are almost entirely unknown to that party 
of young Israelites which calls itself enlightened—that is to say, those 
who neither observe nor study religion. It thus becomes the duty of 
every good Jew to propagate, as far as in him lies, these salutary prin- 
ciples, so conformable to sound reason. 

There exists a God, the Creator of the universe. This God is per- 
fect unity. He has been, He is, and will ever be. He is all-powerful, 
and is cognisant of all that is projected and all that happens in the whole 
universe. He being nothing corporeal, no passion can ever be attri- 
buted to him; and if the holy writings sometimes speak of him as a 
material being, it is but to accommodate themselves to the feebleness of 
our understanding, which derives all its knowledge through the medium 
of the senses. Those very writings do themselves inform us, in several 
passages, that no one can form any idea of the Divine essence. 

As we cannot attribute to God any inelination or passion, and as He 
is the Author of all that exists, He cannot desire the misery of His 
creatures—He can only desire to see them happy. For this happiness 
we ought to prepare ourselves; or, in other words, we ought to render 
ourselves susceptible of it, by acquiring that degree of perfection which 
is permitted us in this life. 

God governs all things by His will; nothing transpires, nothing is 
done, nothing is conceived, independent of that will. 

By His will He has decreed free-will to man, that he might choose 
to do good, which should be the aim of his existence. 

Although man also possesses the power to do evil, this power has 
nevertheless its limits, which cannot be exceeded. Divinity never per- 
mits the commission of evil by one but for the good of others, and never 
suffers the perpetration of wrong beyond a certain point. 

Human reason is insufficient to make known to man what is good and 
what is evil, and far more insufficient to direct him in his choice when 
surrounded by the moral weakness, the numerous and impure passions, 
and the desires which often appear irresistible, which are the lot of man 
upon earth. To help and aid poor weak humanity in this extremity, 
Providence has provided a revelation. 

Revelation is the word of God spoken from on high, or out of the 
midst of an extraordinary phenomenon, which coming to the ears of one 
man, forces him irresistibly to communicate it to others. Such a man 
has the power to prove his mission, as often as is necessary, by pro- 
pheciés or the working of miracles. 

The person to whom such word of God is addressed is called a 
prophet. Not because of any merit belonging unto him is the prophet 
inspired, but for the interest of an agglomeration of mez. 

There are two kinds of revelation, one general for all mankind, and 
one special for the Jews alone; consequently, they who are not of 
Israel are not called upon to pay observance to Israelism. 

Should, however, one individual, or several individuals, hitherto 
existing under the general revelation, spontaneously present themselves 
as desirous of embracing Judaism, we ought not absolutely to refuse to 
receive them ; but to assure ourselves that the change which has come 
across the spirit of their faith has proceeded from conviction, and not 
from passion or interested motives. For this purpose we should en- 
deavour to impress upon them the importance of the step they are about 
to take; the more or less vexed position of our small minority, having 
of itself no nationality, nor any auxiliary nationality, whereon to lean 
for support. We should strive, besides, to make them sensible of the 
severity of our religious laws, and that itis only by their submitting 
themselves to all those chances and difficulties that we can receive 
them. 

The general revelation was made immediately after the universal 
deluge, and through the medium of different prophets among divers 
peoples. It had for its objects the giving forth of the Noachidie pre- 
scriptions—from the name of Noah, the only man who escaped with his 
family from that mighty cataclysm. 

These prescriptions are, in the Hebrew, seven in number, but in 


vee they are eight; two of them being expressed by one Hebrew 
word, 


They are as follows: — 

1. Refrain from homicide. 

2. Refrain from adultery, 

3. Refrain from incest. 

4. ‘Take nothing by force from thy neighbour. 


5. Worship no idols, nor the sun, nor the moon, nor the stars.! 
6. Do not blaspheme. 


7. Do justice. | 
8. Eat not the limb of a living animal. 


eee must not be confounded with Palytheiem, which to the Jews alone is 
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Those who observe these eight prescriptions we should always regard 
as our brethren, and as having an interest in the beatitude of futurity, 

At all times are we prohibited from injuring the interests of others, 
be they even the most depraved of idolators, in any manner whatever ; 
or leading them into error by ambiguity or equivocal words, even 
though the result to the party wronged be but asimple mistake. Truth, 
frankness, sincerity, and good faith, ought alone to be our guides under 
all circumstances without exception. 

A special revelation has been made to the children of Israel through 
Moses, the greatest of all prophets. Its truth rests but on one miracle 
—the unique and extraordinary manifestation made upon Mount Sinai, 
preceded and accompanied by phenomena which were never seen but on 
that occasion, in presence of the whole united people. 

‘The laws which emanate from that revelation are unchangeable, 

With few exceptions, the soul is immortal; for we believe that the 
souls of those who conduct themselves in such a manner in this world 
as to render all perfection impossible, do not bear with them into the 
world to come the sensibility necessary for the enjoyment of a purely 
spiritual happiness ; we believe that these souls will be annihilated.’ 

With few exceptions, the dead will live again ina futurity to us 
unknown, 

Good works are but partially remunerated in the future state; or, 
rather, they are not remunerated; the happiness of the future state 
being not a reward for, but a necessary result of, the perfection acquired 
in this life—a perfection which endues the soul with an aptitude to fee] 
the beatitude of a purely spiritual existence. 

There is no eternal punishment; the punishment, like the reward, 
being no more than the result of our acts, and not the vengeance of a 
Supreme Being, who is infinitely removed from all weakness and pas- 
sion. The souls of the impious here imbibe sensations and contract a 
character altogether opposed to those of the other life. The tribunals are 
even prohibited from punishing by vengeance ; they must only punish 
for the conservation and well-being of society. 

There will come, at some future, unknown period, a man remarkable 
for his virtue and the ascendency of his intellect, who will silence all 
discords upon earth, teach all men to live together as brothers, make 
known to them the perfect unity of God, and restore the nationality of 
Israel. 

We should ever seek the well-being of our compatriots, and pray for 
their happiness, whatever may be their faith, and whatever may be their 
couduct towards us. 

A Jew is not required to believe in the existence of angels.* 

A Jew is not allowed to offer prayers or supplications for mercy to 
angels or saints, or to any other beiug whatever, real or imaginary. He 
should put himself solely in direct communication with the only Supreme 
Being. 

A belief in the truth of the Cabbala is not obligatory on a Jew.* 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In the 13th number (vol. vii.) of your valuable journal, we have 
an cxcellent article by Mr. H. E. Filipowski, entitled “ A Remarkable 
Discovery in the British Museum,” ete. I felt highly delighted, not 
only with the contents thereof, but also with the enthusiastic manner 
with which he announced his “ discovery.” “ I have no words sufficiently 
expressive,” exclaims your worthy correspondent, in the fulness of his 
heart, ‘to give due utterance to my deep gratitude to the owners of the 
said MS. for the exquisite spiritual pleasure I have derived from this 
most important discovery, which has been hidden from us for more than 
six centuries,” etc. Now simple as the above paragraph may appear at 
first sight to an ordinary reader, I may venture to assert, that, ont of a 
thousand readers, nine hundred and ninety-nine would be incapable of 
understanding the degree of that “ exquisite pleasure” for which your 
correspondent has no words “ sufficiently expressive.’ Fully to under- 
stand the pleasures of enthusiasm, it is necessary to de an enthusiast. 

Now, pleased as I was with the above article, 1 nevertheless put it 
aside along with other loose numbers of the Chronicle, and it would pro- 
bably not again have met my eye for some time, were it not for the 


2 This assertion does not agree with the words of the Fathers of the Synagogue, 
‘All Jews will share a future life.” 

? That existence, however, cannot be considered doubtful. Besides the graduated 
scale of beings which we behold in visible nature, the prophets posterior to Moses 
speak of the existence of superior beings, whom they call nn oD Ww, and whom we 
may term angels. The only word (4x5) generally translated angel, does not 
b@ar that signification. The root of Jxdn is 35, “ to progress,” “ to be in motion ;” 
whence comes the verb ‘5n, ‘‘ to walk,” “to go,” “to progress.” The present- 
active to the yon of this word is 5, “ who goes,” “ who directs;” from which 
comes the noun 457, “ guide,” ‘‘ conductor,” and not “king,” as is the general 
rendering—the substantive “ king” having noequivalent in Hebrew. By inserting® in 
jo, the noun 4N5n, ‘‘a messenger,” ‘“‘an envoy,” has been formed, as in the Pen- 
tateuch, Numbers xx. 16; it is also applied to inanimate things, as in Psalm civ. 4. 
From x5 has been constructed the word nmax>3, which, without doubt, signifies 
primitively “ message,” “ a movement,” “ the conducting of an affair.” 

* The Cabbala is essentially deposited in the book entitled “The Sohar,” and in 
a small number of ancieat books. “The Sohar,’’ a book doubtless exclusively of 
Jewish origin, is a very valuable work, both for the ideas which it contains, and 
their profound explanations—too profound, in fact—if every line were not full of 
grievous errors, owing to the ignorance of copyists, printers, and commentators. 
This book has given rise to very grave heresies, which, through ignorance or epl- 
cureanism, have materialised its ideas. It made the literary fortune of Spinoza, 
whom many have designated a great genius, whilst in reality he was no more than 
an, impudent plagiarist. The whole of the pretended philosophical system of Spinoza 
is literally copied from the “ Sohar’’—there it is, neither more nor less—with this 
difference only, that that which the “ Sohar” uses as figurative, the charlatan gives 
as reality. 

As for the Cabbalistic books which have appeared since the middle ages up to 
close upon our own days, with few exceptions, they are unworthy of notice—they 
are fantastical and chimerical. ; 
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fact, that subsequently one of your learned correspondents most 
pointedly alluded to it, and held it out as a specimen of translation 
worthy of imitation to one of the most learned of your contributors. 
This roused my curiosity, and I felt very anxious to compare this lauded 
version with the original, in order to judge for myself. One thing I 
particularly felt desirous to discover, viz., wherein it excelled the version | 
criticised by your learned correspondent. Unfortunately I had not a 
copy of Alchariai’s version beneath my roof, and I could not in fairness 
judge of Mr. Filipowski’s translation by comparing it with Aben Tib- 
bon’s; I therefore reluctantly postponed my intended examination. 
Within a few days, however, a portion of Alcharizi’s version, containing 
the very identical chapter rendered into English by Mr. F., unexpectedly 
fell into my hands, and I had the great pleasure of gratifying my some- 
what feminine curiosity. As far as J was able to judge, 1 found Mr. 
F.’s version a clever and masterly execution; he adhered faithfully to 
his author; and considering the great difficulty of rendering exactly 
Rabbinical Hebrew into good English, I considered the lauded version 
worthy of approval. As my main object, however, was to discover 
wherein this excellent version excelled that of the criticised one, I 
referred to the criticism of your learned correspondent in a former 
number, wherein I found that his main objections against the version he 
reviewed rested on his “ firstly” (which may also be said to contain his 
“ secondly”), viz., “In translating from so high and intrinsically sublime 
a work, it is indispensably necessary that every phrase of the original should 
be translated, and the spirit conveyed into the language to which we 
translate, as closely as the congeniality of the two languages will permit. 
Mr. Fischel takes, therefore, a dangerous liberty when, in his extracts of 
the ‘ Moreh,’ he either condenses or enlarges the subject.” From the above 
remarks, I, of course, concluded that the /auded version pointed out by 
the critic would fulfil to the letter the rule laid down by your corre- 
spondent, that “every phrase of the original should be translated," etc. ; 
uothing added, and nothing taken therefrom. Judge then, Mr. Editor, 
of my surprise. from the following few specimens, the result of my 
investigation. 

Mr. F. begins translating his author thus: ‘‘I have observed in the. 
Aramic version of Onkelos, the Neophyte, that throughout the Pen- 
tateuch”— ‘I'he whole of the above is not in the original before me. J 
blame not the translator for this addition; but what will L. N., the 
critic, say to this flagrant breach of his rule ? 

Mr. F. reads, “and when connected with APY¥ ‘ prayer,’ or ndan 
‘supplication,’ ete.—The original has it, “ but 
says nothing of 

‘Mr. F. reads, “ He renders it, ‘to accept,’ or ‘to grant.’””—The 
original reads, 1357 Syap “to accept, or the reverse thereof ;” 
the author leaves his reader to INFER that the reverse of “ to accept’’ is 
“to grant,” but it 1s not expressed in the original. 

Mr. F. reads, And consequently ‘7 is found to be invariably in 

his version.””-—Almost the whole of this is not in the original. 
Mr. F. reads, ** This mode of interpretation he maintains throughout 

all similar passages in the Pentateuch.”—The original says, ‘* 393 7) 

OND 522.” What will the critic say to Mr. F.’s 
omission of his ‘*‘ right and left” ? 

Mr. F. reads, ** For while in some passages he translates.’-— The 
original has it, “ IMS i.e., for in one place,” ete. 


Mr. F. reads, “In others he gives preference to Dp 593.” —The 
original says nothing about preference, but contents itself with simply 

Now the above remarks refer ouly to the first six lines in the chapter; 
and as it would occupy much more space than the Chronicle can spare ' 
to point out the variations in the whole chapter, it is of course absolutely 
necessary to decline the attempt. Lnough, however, has been shown, 
to prove that the faults (?) complained of in one version, are to be found 
also in the other, I mean, the lauded one ; aud I appeal from L. N. the 
critic to L. N. the learned, whether this is just ? 

It might be asked, ‘“* What is the odject of this epistie ? Is it to find 
fault with Mr. Filipowski’s version?’ No; most assuredly, no! He 
has done justice to his author, in spite of his breach of L. N.’s rule. 
“Is it to convey a censure upon L.N.?’ No; I hate war and love 
peace. My main object is publicly to dissent from an implied censure 
upon a learned contributor to your journal, who, by disinterestedly 
devoting his time and labour for the benefit of your readers, is entitled 
to our best thanks. Soon the original work itself will issue from the 
English press, and I have not the least doubt that many of your readers 
will thankfully avail themselves of Mr. Fischel’s version to enable them 
the better to understand the inestimable original. 

For the learned Mr. Filipowski { have every esteem; and I am sure 
he will acquit me of an ungenerous thought towards himself as a man, 
or his merits as an author. : 

I remain, Sir, with great respect, yours faithfully, 
Hertz Ben Pincuas. 


: I deem it necessary to remark, that I take my quotations from the 
Moreh” about to be published by Mr. L. Schlosberg. yan 


“PAPAL AGGRESSION.” 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I observe with sincere r 
rve egret your advocacy of the proposed 
restrictive of the free of the Catholic I 
wr, ne think that you are losing sight of your usual clear and able 
a of religious freedom in throwing the weight of your powerful 
nee into the scale against the freedom of the Catholic rights. At 
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the same time I concede you free right to adopt either side of this 
question which you prefer; and the only object I have in venturing 
upon your attention, is to except (which I do most strenuously) against 
your use in common (but I admit, not to the same offensive extent as 
others) of nick-names—* Popish,” ‘* Romish,” ‘‘ Popery,”’ and the like. 
The appellation given by the law to members of the Roman Catholic 
church is “ Roman Catholic;” why, then, use any other than that 
term ? The world is now too wise to be led away by such shadows ; 
but they serve, nevertheless to irritate, though they cannot tend to your 
only legitimate object—to convince the understanding and conciliate the 
good will of those whom you believe to be so deluded. Surely the 
religion of the vast majority of the inhabitants of the world, of two 
hundred millions of beings, in whose thousand temples the eternal 
sacrifice is offered to the One true God, in fulfilment of the prophecy of 
Malachi—the religion of France and Belgium, where the rights of the 
Jew are observed in spirit and in truth, and where he is not rejected 
from honours simply because he is a Jew—the religion of our great, 
charitable, free, and happy ancestors; of Alfred, the founder of the 
English constitution; of Augustine, who redeemed this island from 
Paganism and barbarism—if not entitled to your love and veneration, 
is at least worthy of your respect. By descending to gratify the malig- 
nant factions of bigotry and fanaticism you may gain their temporary 
applause ; but recollect, they still remain in their hearts your relentless 
enemies, who subscribe money indeed to bribe your poorer members to 
apostatize from their religion and their God, at the same time they 
would trample your rights in the dust. I say, you will gain the praises 
of these men (for what they are worth), but you will run the risk of 
alienating your true friends, the champions of civil and religious freedom, 
I am, Sir, vours very respectfully, 
Henry De Mepina, 


[ Will our esteemed correspondent point out any passage in our 
articles on the Papal Aggression which is against the great principle of 
civil and religious liberty. We beg also to state that the words Romish, 
etc., are not used offensively, but are necessary to the argument. Will 
our friend (whom we believe is a Roman Catholic) allow us in reply to 
his question to. propose the following: “ Is the fact that the Pope of 
Rome shuts up his Jewish subjects in the filthy Ghetto, and imprisons 
them as reLons for employing curisTIAN servants, in accordance with 
civil and religious liberty? And does the Pope, in such matters, act in 
his ecclesiastical or temporal capacity, or in both?” We await Mr. 


De Medina’s reply.—Eprronx.] 


FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES AT SUSSEX HALL. 
On Friday evening last, Mr. M. H. Bresslau delivered his fourth 
lecture at the above Institution, the subject being ‘‘ The Moral Tenden- 
cies of Scriptural History.” . 


Previous to entering into the details of sacred history, the lecturer 
made the following observations :— 


It is a lamentable fact, that the young of both sexes in our community 
pay very little attention to the history of the Bible, which, independent of 
its religious instruction, teems with moral truths and truthful morality. 
Truth is stamped on every one of its features; and if properly studied and 
considered in all its bearings—not in detached sentences, but in connected 

ortions, linked to the great chain of Providence which entwines it—the 
atone of Scripture must carry conviction to the most sceptical minds. The 
heroes and the heroines of the history of the Bible are not represented as 
angels, pure and spotless. but as fallible beings. Even those who were 
honoured with the Divine blessing—nay, even distinguished by communing 
with the Deity itself—are not drawn as beings beyond the reach of human 
passions and human foibles, not as sons of God, but as sons of man. We 
behold them clad with every virtue, gifted with every talent, adorned with 
the highest intellectual attainments, often amounting to Divine inspiration, 
and yet we sce them not unfrequently subject to human frailties, such as 
envy, jealousy, desire for aggrandisement, and inclination to disobedience. 
We see the very first couple transgressing the very first commandment they 
received; we sce the first man, after committing sin, hiding himself from the 
presence of the Omnipotent; and when reproached for their sin, we hear 
them both making excuses, which betray ingratitude on the part of the man, 
aud untruth on the part of the woman. We perceive, in the very next 
generation, two brothers, one envious of the other, making a murderous 
attack upon him, and, after having shed his innocent blood, impertinently 
replying to the voice of Divine Justice, Am I the keeper of my brother ?” 
We clearly perceive the effects of disobedience, the gradual progress of 
iniquity, and one sin leading to another. We again see the “ perfect and 
righteous man,” as Scriptural history calls him, who was singled out by 


- Divine Providence to be saved from the deluge which washed away from the 


face of the earth a whole generation on account of their moral corruption 
and violence ; we see this very man indulging to excess in intoxicating drink, 
and becoming the cause ofan act of moral corruption. We perceive the 
harsh treatment of the Egyptian maid by her mistress from a feeling of 
jealousy, though that very mistress was appointed by Providence the 
‘princess of nations.” We behold in the second patriarch, Isaac, an undue 
reference shewn to the “man of the field” over the “ perfect man dwelling 
in tents,” and thus becoming the cause of his blessing being obtained by 
stratagem, and enmity between his two sons. Nor was the third patriarch, 
Jacob, free from faults in the affection manifested towards his children ; and 
by favouring the one, Joseph, more than the others, leading to jealousy, 
envy, falsehood, and cruel acts. If we follow the histor of Scripture, we 
cannot acquit Joseph of reproach, with all his kindness, for not relieving at 
once the sorrowful mind of his old father, who was tottering to the grave, 
and whom he might never have seen again. Joseph ought, with filial love, 
immediately upon ascertaining that his father was alive, have hastened to 
acquaint him of his miraculous preservation, instead of indulging in petty 
revenge and torment of his brethren, which he knew must at the same time 
torment his grey-headed and grieved father. We speak rationally; because, 
whatever might have been the will of Providence and the ulterior objects of 
its inscrutable wisdom, men are punishable for their misdeeds when they can 


exercise their free agency. Although Joseph was the instrument in the _ 
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hands of God to bring his brethren down to Egypt, yet our Rabbinical com- 
mentators justly deprecate and assign punishment for his allowing his father 
to be called “ his servant” so many times in the address of Judah. 

Thus we find none of the characters of the great men in Scriptural history 
overdrawn. If we continue in succession and peruse the history of the Jews 
in their slavery and after their exit from Egypt, we are struck with adinira- 
tion at the character of Moses, a true patriot, who resented the craclty with 
which he saw one of his brethren treated by the Egyptian, who c. urageously 
went before the haughty king with the Divine message to send his people 
away, and who was thus appointed by the Ruler of Providence to be His 
messenger, and the redeemer of His nation; indeed, we not ouly admire him 
as a great legislator, but also as a great man in domestic society; we hot 
only reverence him as a prophet “like whom there arose none in Israel,” 
but we also esteem him for his great humility; we not only admire him as 
the skilful tactician and leader of 600,000 men just released from bondage, 
and having to subinit to all their ingratitude and capriciousness, but he also 
elaimns our greatest veneration for his affection to his brethren and sisters, 
and the many domestic virtues which adorned his character. Yet the history 
of the Bible docs not pronounce hitn faultless, but records his failings: for 
that history tells us that he was not permitted to enter the land which 
was the object of all the troubles, difficulties, and fatiguing Journeys he 
underwent, for having committed a trespass. And though history does not 
clearly inform us what that transgression was, and on which commentators 
differ, vet it is evident he committed some act of disobedience at the waters 
of Meribah, for which he forfeited the enjoyment of the fruit of all his 
labours—leading the nation into the Holy Land. Nor do we see, his brother 
and sister, Aaron and Miriam, the one selected by the Divinity as the father 
of priesthood, and the other a prophetess, both, therefore, high in rank, 
yet we do not see them free of petty jealousy and slandering their brother, 
the greatest man that ever existed in Isracl. If we continue to peruse the 
history, we find the sons of Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, guilty of disobedience 
to God, and. punished with death ; we find most of the heads of tribes 
selected by Moses to spy out the Land of Canaan, all no doubt men eminent 
equally for their high character as weil as for piety and talent; yet we find 
them slandering, ungrateful, and causing rebellion and dissatisfaction among 
the people. If we proceed from thence to the History of the Judges, we 
find Joshua with all his wisdom being misled by the crafty Gibeonites ; we 
behold Gideon doubting the power of the Almighty to save the Israelites 
from the dominion of the Midianites ; we see Abimelech conspiring with the 
Shechemites against his own brethren ; we read the indiscreet vow of Jephtha, 
which caused the misfortune of his only daughter during all her life; we 
behold Sampson, another judge and hero, causing his own downfall and ruin 
by intermarrying with the Philistines, his enemies, and being thus ultimately 
betrayed by his own wife. If we next proceed to the Books of Samuel, we 
perceive King Saul, the man selected by God to reign over his people, jealous 
of David, to whom he owed a deep debt of gratitude for saving the people 
from the overbearing Goliath and the Philistines; we sce him hunting and 
persecuting this valiant soldier, and hating even his own son for taking his 
part; but, above all, Scriptural Llistory, which tells us, that this man David 
was a man after God's own heart, who was anointed as his king, and to whom 
Scripture makes frequent allusions as being the progenitor of the Messiah,— 
this man, whose beautiful psalms, which form the devotional songs of Jews 
and Christians, breathe the most fervent piety and love of God; yet that 
seli-same history which records his brilliant achievements in the battlefield, 
and his talent at court, records also his disobedience and his becoming a 
slave to a passion, which caused him to disturb the domestic happiness of 
one of his subjects, and sacrificing him to his unlawful lust. Thus we see a 
generous man, who had the life of his persecutor, Saul, in his own hands, and 
who might have cut him off to get rid of his most relentless enemy, yet he 
only cut off the skirts of his robe, and saved his life ; we behold the same 
generous-hearted and high-minded David irrisistible to the temptation of a 
profligate and vicious desire. We sce this great king taught a lesson by a 
woman—the wise woman of Tekea, and we see him standing abashed and 
confounded when Nathan told him the fable of the rich man taking the poor 
man’s lamb, and when, after pronouncing judgment on the tyrant, the 
prophet thundered forth the words, * Thou art the man!” Who can read 
that awful tale of King David's crime and the manner in which it was 
resented by the Deity ? who can read the history of David, his origin, his 
rise, his troubles, his sin and his death, without being struck by the iimpar- 
tiality of the historian! Whilst in fictitious writings we shall always find the 
author cither representing his hero or heroine faultless like an angel, and if 
the chain of the fictitious story requires that that hero or heroine should be 
represented as having committed an immoral act, the author is sure to 
ange the offence and to invent one or the other pretext for the same. 
zven in those novel-writers who blend history with fiction, we always perceive 
how they palliate the offences and crimes of their heroes. hus, throughout 
‘** Eugene Aram” we find Bulwer’s clever and eloquent writing having a 
tendency to excuse the murder committed by Eugene Aram. Even the 
characters of highway robbers, such as Paul Clifford, are drawn in that 
attractive style as to soiten down the most heinous of crimes. Such novels 
cannot fail in exercising an immoral effect, and to engender a feeling and 
desire for notoriety, though that notoriety may be acquired by profligacy, 
sensuality, and immorality. Low different is the History of the Scripture. 
There is no palliation, no softening down, no excuses or apologetic elocuence 
for the offences of greatmen. In “a plain unvarnished tale,” yet eloquent by 
its great simplicity, we are told what these men said and did. They appear 
unmasked on the great stage of the history of the universe ; we sce their 
iutrigues exposed, their craftiness discovered, whilst their good deeds are 
equally represented in their proper light, without any exaggeration or too 
high colouring. We generally behold punishment following upon vice, and 
good reward upon the heel of virtue. And if that reward or that punishment 


is delayed for a time, Scriptural history accounts for the Divine long suffering, 
and the problem is clearly solved in end. 


The lecturer then entered into the details of the history of Moses, 
Samuel, Saul, and David, and shewed their moral tendencies. | 
At the conclusion, a vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Levitt and 
seconded by Mr. Cohen, was carried unanimously. 


WIDOWS’ HOME. 


am Eure evening last, the Supper in aid of the funds of this charity 
Assembly lXooms, Mansell-street, Goodman’s Fields ; 
ers, In the chair, The rooms on the occasion were adorned in 

pleasing and graceful style, the principal decoration being a handsome 
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banner placed behind the chair, and bearing the words ‘ Success to the 
Widows’ Home.” Grace having been said by Mr. M. Bresslau— 

The Chairman in proposing the health of the Queen, observed—that he 
was sure the company would respond cheerfully to it, for it was admitted by 
all, that the Jewish people were ever loyal and faithful subjects in whatever 
country fortune had placed them; but if one country more than another 
deserved their lovalty and attachment, it was this happy land; for it can 
never be effaced from our memory, that when we were expatriated from other 
lands, for the crime of adhering to our religion and our God, England gaye 
us shelter anda home, and even now, whilst our co-religionists are confined 
in close ghettos, are compelled to breathe the noxious air of a foetid atmos. 
phere, and branded in other despotic coantries with ignominy, in this faig 
land we can meet and congregate with our Christian tellow-subjects, give 
free vent and expression to our opintons and sentiments, and aithough one 
small stain still clings to us, as regards our full emancipation, the time will 
soon arrive when there will be no distinction between any of her Majesty's 
subjects. You will therefore drink with me the health of the Queen 
(applause). 

The next toast proposed by the chair was—Her Majesty’s Consort Prince 
Albert. It was well known he was the friend of arts, science, and literature ; 
he patronised them all, and if nothing else could distinguish his name, the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 wonld be sufficient to create for him the esteem of 
every thinking individual; it was a vast and gigantic idea, and could only be 
carried out by one possessed of his vast influence ; it was a scheme, that 
whilst it brought to light science, art, and genius, it at the same time, by the 
commingling of the people from every country, create, by the intercourse which 
must necessarily take place, a good, perfect, and peaceful understanding be. 
tween man andman. ‘The health of Prince Aibert and the other Members of 
the Royal family. 

Dr. Canstatt rose to propose the health of the Rev. Dr. Adler. [le said— 
Unexpectedly called upon to propose the health of the Chief Rabbi, Iam 
unprepared to do that justice to the toast that the mcrits of the reverend 
gentleman should command. Nevertheless, he has now been among us some 
years, and we have had great opportunities of judging of his mode of procedure, 
so that L with others am able to testify the general satisfaction and approva| 
which attend the measures he introduces. We are the more bound to com- 
mend him, as we must all appreciate the regular and business-like manner in 
vhich all mattcrs appertaining to his office are carried on, and the contrast 
afforded to the past in his upright mode of proceeding. Lis charitable feelings 
also must not be overlooked ; and as he is always willing to contribute to and 
support our institutions as far as lies in his power, I feel much pleasure in 
proposing his health, and am confident the toast will meet with a cordial 
approval (cheers). 

The chairman said, the next toast I have to propose is the ostensible one 
for which we have met, and here I must confess my inability to render that 


justice to the task which to the toast is entitled—but charity is in itself so 


eloquent, the word itself has such a soul-stirring sound, that it need but be 
uttered and it vibrates and encircles around and through the inmost recesses 
of the heart; it is for charity we have met here this evening, and the influence 
of its eloquence has manifested itself around this festive board ; it was charity 
that induced the founders of the Widows’ Ifome to find a place for the aged 
and destitute widow; and it is charity, that noble attribute of humanity, to 
whose call you have responded in gathering here, and by your means, [ trust, 
add fresh strength to the fabric already formed, and thereby enable the 
managers to extend their relief to other distressed and hapless widows, 
I grieve, Gentlemen, that I have been selected to preside over a meeting such 
as this, fearing Jess the result should not equal your expectations. I[ have 
reluctantly vielded to your desires in presiding on this occasion, for it was 
impossible for me to refuse after the generous and spontaneous act of your 
President and Committee in giving shelter and relief to a poor and wretched 
creature for whom I solicited help. I do trust, Gentlemen, that the result of 
this evening’s affair may terminate advantageously to the society, and that you 
will make my position a cheerful one, and after you have responded to the 
toast, let the offerings to the Widows’ Home be such that we may look back 
with pleasure to this convivial meeting with the pleasing recollection, that you 
were enabled to rescue from want and misery other wretched creatures. It is 
a source of much pleasure to me to perceive many of our Christian friends ; 
it proves the fact, that charity is of no particular religion, but of all creeds and 
of all climes: well and truthfully has the poet expressed this idea in the 
beautiful lines:— 


‘* For modes of faith let graceless zeatots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind’s concern is charity: 
All must be false that thwart this one great end; 
And all of God that bless mankind or mend.” 


It was my intention of going into the details since the formation of this 
society, but the time is flowing apace ; let it suffice, therefore, that I inform 
you, that this charity was formed about ten years ago, in consequence of Its 
having become known that several poor creatures were inmates of the Union 
Poor House, a place repugnant to every one possessed of generous feelings, 
but the more so to those of the Jewish faith, who cannot, from their religious 
and conscientions scruples, participate in the food which those places afford. 
A few humane persons at once snatched those wretched creatures from the 
Workhouse, and. by great earnestness of purpose, established an asylum for 
them, where they pass the remainder of their days as cheerfully and happily as 
their forlorn condition will admit of. Since its formation fourteen widows 
have become inmates, eight of which were taken from the Wo:khouse, ane 
the others admitted from their extreme distress. Jt is proper that 1 shou 
tell you, that the income does not equal the expenditure, but the deficiency 
has hitherto been made up by extraneous aid, such as theatrical speculation and 
concerts. Let this evening’s entertainment be an era in the recor/s of the 
Widows’ Home charity, and from this night may the Committee be enabled 
to carry out to the fullest extent their laudable and praiseworthy object. 
give you, Gentlemen—Success to the Widows’ Home (applause). 

Mr. Mottram had pleasure in introducing to the favourable notice of the 
company a strange phenomenon, one deserving of a place in the forthcomins 
exhibition, viz., a modest man (laughter); for that was the truest and most 
proper designation of their worthy chairman (cheers). He had had man) 
opportunities of judging of his friend’s character, and he had long come te 
the conclusion that he was one of those rare specimens of humanity W20 
were content to be in harness and labour perseveringly, allowing himself to 
remain in the background while others carried away all the honour yore 
After noticing in. eulogistic terms the great and continued support give? © 
their chairman, during a long period, to the Jews and General.and Literaly 
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and Scientific Iastitution, and his merit in not ‘eavilling for distinction, Mr. 
Mottram continued, “ ‘The Chairman has been pleased to express his delight 
at being surrounded by some Christian friends. Now, I maintain that theit 
support is po more than due, and that, where charity is concerned, their aid 
should be nigh. Charity should be apart from all distinction, should recog- 
nise no separate ereed, clime, or colour (cheers). When enjoyment gladdens 
the heart, or when suffering or sorrow tends to sadden it, do not the same 
feelings, do not similar emotions, predominate in all alike ? Where is the 
distinction ? There is none. Charity, therefore, affording relief to distressing 
impulses, should acknowledge no administration which favours the one sect 
more than another. It would be well, indeed, if the age would divest itself 
of all sectarian views, the remnants of past barbarism, which clog the progress 
of universal brotherhood. It would be well, indeed, if the public could be 
brought to view this matter in its proper light, and then, I tell you, you 
would be truly emancipated (cheers). Ah! more truly emancipated than 
Parliamentary Bill could ever make you.” Mr. Mottram concluded amidst 
yociferous applause. 

The Chairman returned thanks, 

Mr. Mitchel then proposed “the health of the President, Mr. 5. Abra- 
hams,” and bestowed a high encomium on that gentleman's disinterestedness 
‘n forwarding the welfare of the Society at a time when the question arose 
as to whether (from the want of funds) their project should be abandoned, 
or fresh efforts brought into play. At that juncture, he (Mr. A.) had volun- 
tarily dubbed himself President, had taken upon himself to organize a com- 
mittee, aud, aided by a loan of £50 from the Treasurer, had brought the 
iustitution to a successful pass (cheering). 
with great applause, the President replied. 

Mr. M.S. Oppenheim had the pleasing duty of proposing “ The Corpo- 
ration of the City of London.” The many excellent measures which had 
emanated from that worthy body had entitled them to the gratitude of the 
country at large. Their advocacy of free trade, and more especially their 
fearless encouragement to the principles of civil and religious liberty (cheer- 
ing), their zealous support to a Jewish merchant to the prejudice of the 
claims of one of the landed aristocracy (cheers) ; their acknowledgement of 
the principles of tolerance in the return of the former, and their rejection of 
the latter, a member of the house of Rutland, because of his intolerance 
(cheers). All this, and much more of their wonted liberality that he could 
adduce, and, among others, their generous donation to a Jewish public 
school, would suffice, he imagined, to secure a hearty reception of the toast, 


which was “* Prosperity and success to the Corporation of the City of Leadon,” - 


accompanying with it the name of Mr. George Vile (loud applause). 

Mr. Vile, a member of the Common Council, returned thanks, and said 
that, although but a young member of the Corporation, still, from the little 
he had witnessed, he was satistied that they had the interest of their fellow- 
citizens at heart (cheers). Mr. Vile gave “ ‘The Viee-President, Mr. Silva,” 
which that gentleman acknowledged in a neat speech. 

The fcllowing toasts passed in succession, and were severally replied to :— 
“ The Treasurer, Mr. E. Jacobs ;” ‘‘ The hon. Secretary and the Committee,” 
moved by Mr. L. H. Isaacs, and responded to by Mr, J. Mitchell, hon. 
Secretary; “ The Press,” acknowledged by Mr. M. H. Bresslau, who, in 
replying, also proposed “ Mr. Samuel Goldsmid and the Stewards ;” “ The 
Visitors and Mr. Charles Mears ;” and “ The Sub-Committee,” to which 
Mr. J. Vallentine responded. 

The hilarity of the evening was increased by various well-executed pieces 
of music, by Mr. Saqui on the pianeforte, and by Messrs. John Collins, cep. 
and jun., and Samuel Collins as vocalists, who gave their gratuitous services, 
which tended to prolong the festivity till a late hour. 

The donations exceeded £50. Supper, served up by Mr. S. M. Lazarus, was 
of a sumptuous description, and gave general satisfaction. Ia short, the 
proceedings of the evening passed off with the greatest eclat. 


Russia anp Potanp.—The Emperor has issued two ukases, which 
materially affect the Jews. By the former, which refers to the recruit- 
ing system, the ukase commands that, in consequence of the great 
uregularity which prevails in raising conscripts among the Jews, if the 
number be not completed within the given time, three Jews over and 
above the one that is wanting, shall be forcibly levied in that com- 
munity; the age of the men must be above twenty years, By the 
second ukase, those Jewish communities which have not paid the tax 
imposed upon them, shall give up an adult Jew from their own com- 


munity for every 2,000 roubles which are not paid if the taxes are in 
arrears, | 


Paxis.—It is an interesting fact, that the Jewish Consistory, in 
Paris, has ordered researches to be made, under the control of Com. 
missioners appointed for the purpose, as to the epoeh of the establish- 
ment of the Jews in the different towns belonging to the administra- 
tion of that Consistory. If such investigations are extended to all 
Vonsistories of France, and if they are pursued with intelligence and 
discrimination, they may result in most valuable materials, which, in 
the hands of an historian like Dr. J. M. Jost, would form a solid basis 
pe - authentic and interesting history of our co-religionists in that 
ountry. 

There has just been published, in Leipsic, a work entitled, « Property 


and Labour, according to the Principles of the Revolution,” translated 
from the Hebrew.—Archives Israelites. 


Tue Damascus Catumny.—The Austrian Lloyd adverts to the 
mseription on the tomb of Father Thomas, to which we have called the 
attention of our readers in our impression of the L5th January. Now, 
the Zeitung des Jidenthums has published Communécations From the Orient, 
from which it would appear that Father Thomas is not dead. A young 
— of the neighbourhood of Damascus is reported to have offered 
- a considerable sum of money, to indicate the place where that 
aeaeeeeee keeps himself secreted. This faet, if it prove correct, 

a sadly interesting instance of the blied fanaticism which is 


till 
ite eae a ege, as a melancholy remnant of 


Tue Partiamentaey Oatus’ are gratified to be in a 


Poston to give the highly important information, that a large pumber 
of Conservative of the House of Commons, who - hitherto 
us opponents of Jewish emancipation, will, on the next 


The toast having been received 
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occasion of the introductiou of the above Bill, vote for the admission of 
Jews inte Parliament, 

Norwicnu, Feb. 18th, — Mr. Joel Fox was yesterday unanimously 
elected guardian. This is the first instance of a Jew holding office in 
this city. On this occasion the bells were set a ringing, and the 
parishioners met in the evening over the festive board, and did not 
separate until a late hour. This is another proof of the growth of 


liberal opinions in this country. 


MANCHESTER.—The sermon of last Mae’ tended remarkably to sus- 
tain the high reputation of our esteemed pastor, the Rev. Dr. Schiller- 
Szinessy, for eloquence, pious zeal, and learning. Taking as his text 
the first verse of the 10 of the day (Exodus xxvii. 20), the reverend 
Doctor defined the flame required by Israel to be always kindled as the 
eternal light of religion, of knowledge, and of love. After expatiating 
on these divine emanations, the preacher pointed out the means by which 
this ray of infinite glory should be kept glowing in Israel's midst. 
Among other duties ineuleated, he ardently urged the obligation of_im- 
parting religious and general knowledge to the young; and finally took 
occasion, whilst commending the establishment and generous support of 
the Jewish school, to advise the removal of a restriction at present 
imposed by the rules of that institution, which prohibited the admission 
of children of necessitous parents, until after a residence of twelve 
months. It is gratifying to record, that this appeal has not been fruit- 
less; the Committee of the school having since met, and unanimously 
resolved to recommend to the members the abrogation of this law, 
which, it is needful to explain, was only recently adopted as a presumed 
means of checking the increasing emigration and settlement of paupers 
in the town, 

On Sunday last, a meeting of the subscribers to the Book Society, 
took place in the Halliwell-street Synagogue, when a code of laws was 
adopted for the government of this promising institution, which is now 
duly organised under the title of ‘* Manchester Jewish Literary Society.” 

The following gentlemen have been appointed oflice-bearers:— 
President, Mr. J. M. Isaac; Treasurer, Mr. Simon Joseph; Honorary 
Secretary and Librarian, Mr. M. Mansfield. Committee, The Rev. 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, ex officio, Revs. J. Krantowitz and M. 4. Simon- 
son, Messrs. Joachim Levy, J. 5S. Moss, and A. Franks. Trustees, 
Messrs. J. M. Isaac, L. Wolff, and D. Falk.—F rom a Correspondent. 

We understand that the Rev, 8. M. Isaacs left Boston, U.S., on the 
12th, by the Arcadia steamer, He is expected to arrive at Liverpool on 
the 24th, where he intends to spend a few days with his rev. brother 
(Minister of the Scel-strect Congregation); after which he purposes, 
during his short stay in England, to take up his abode with his 
brother, Mr. Lewis Isaacs, 111, Leman-sireet, Goodman’ s-fields. 


Gay Marniace at Usworta Hart.—On the morning of Tues- 
day, the 11th inst., Usworth Hall and its neighbourhood presented a 


very gay and festive aspect, in honor of the nuptials of the fair and 


accomplished daughter of the proprietor, David Jonassohn, Esq. The 
ceremony (that of the Jewish Chureh) was performed, we understand, 
with great solemnity and impressiveness by the Rev. D. W. Marks, of 
London, in the presence of a large party of ladies and gentlemen from 
the neighbouring towns, and from the metropolis. The happy couple 
(now Mr. and Mrs. George B.C. Leverson, of Lansdowne Terrace, 
Kensington Park), then received the mingled smiles of Hymen and 
of friendship, at a splendid dejeuner a-la-fourchette, during which an 
enthusiastic mark of respect and admiration was paid by all the eur- 
rounding tenantry and colliery workmen, who formed a vast and dense 
semi-circle upon the lawn in front of the mansion, and sent up tre- 
mendous hurrah greetings, that must have been heard for miles round. 
We are not sorry to have this opportunity of stating, what would 
certainly contribute in some degree to this cordial feeling, that a com- 
modious chapel for the religious use of the workmen of Usworth 
Colliery has recently been erected at the sole expense of the proprietors, 
an example of liberality in such matters truly praiseworthy, espeeially 
remembering Mr. Jonassokn’s own religious persuasion. After the 
departure of the amiable and happy bride and bridegroom southward, 
Usworth Hall became crowded with fresh visitors, and a gay evening 
entertainmen, ball, etc. concluded the festivities —Sunderland Times. 


We extract the following from the Gateshead Observer :— | 
Tue Uswortn Weppine. — “ A virtuous woman,” says Solomon, 
in his wisdom, ‘is a crewn to her husband.” ‘The Usworth bride of 
Tuesday was also half-a-crown to every poor widow and aged person in 
the village and colliery—thus consecrating her new state by one of those 
acts of benevolenee which had so honourably distinguished her maidea- 
hood. 
The flower on which our gaze hath been 
In early admiration throwa, 
Whose sweet unfoldings we have seen 
Till all its is full blown— 
That flower hath richer bloom for us 
Than others, bloom they as they may; 
And, lovely bride ! to me e’en thus 
Thou bloom'st upon thy 'spousal day ' 
‘« Happy the bride”—(a proverb old 
Thus saith) —“ on whom the suo shines free !” 
And, in the wintry East, behold 
What summer-glory blesses thes ’ 
O truthful be the page 
And yonder sun's glad auguring rays 
Nor happier wife in coming days ! 
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Enmiry tro Curistianity.—We direct the following facts 
to the serious consideration of the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Robert Inglis, 
M.P., and other opponents of Jewish emancipation :— 

D. Jonassohn, Esq., of Usworth Hall, near Gateshead, a great coal- 
mine proprietor, and a gentleman of the Jewish faith, finding that a 
large proportion of the persons in his employ (numbering, in men, 
women, and children, 300 souls) were without a place of worship, they 
being dissenters (Mr. J. had previously built a church for communicants 
of the Church of England), erected a chapel on his estate, at his sole 
charge, in which they might as Christians offer up their prayers to 
Heaven. The chapel being ready for consecration, the Rev, Mr. Denman 
(eldest son of Lord Denman), Rector of Washington, Durham, waited 
on Mr. Jonassohn, and offered to consecrate the same. In reply, Mr. 
Jonassohn thanked the worthy Rector for his kind offer, and stated, 
that it was not his intention to interfere with the mode of worship his 

workmen would wish to follow in the chapel, but that Mr. Denman was 
perfectly at liberty to canvass the parties as to their wishes. The 
majority was against the Rector. A new difficulty now arose, the 
parties were divided into Methodists and Ranters. In the end, it was 
mutually arranged that in the morning the chapel should be used by the 
methodists, and in the evening by the Ranters, and this system has been 
carried on with mutual good will since the opening of the chapel in 
January last. My Lord Bishop, and you, Sir Robert, this is the work 
of a Jew! Will you and your party any longer reiterate your charge, 
that the Jews, if admitted to Parliament, would uproot Christianity ? 


CALUMNY OF THE Press —Received from Mrs. Isaacs Jacobson, 
Oxford-street, 10s. 


MARRIED, 


At Usworth Hall, the residence of the bride’s father, on Tuesday, the 18th inst. 
(by the Rev. D. W. Marks, of London), George B. C. Leverson, Esq., of Lansdowne- 
terrace, Kensington Park, to Henrietta, eldest daughter of David Jonassohn, Esq. 

On the 19th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Edward S. Mawson, FEsq., of the firm of 
Mawson Brothers, of New York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco, to Ellen, eldest 
daughter of Michael Phillips, Esq., of St. Heliers, Jersey. 


Jews' and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
LECTURES. 
TuurspAY EVENING NEXT, Feb. 27th, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mr, ROBERT HUNT, 
On the Application of Science in Explanation of the Great Phenomena of Nature. 
Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
Fripay EvENING NEXT, Feb. 28th, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. M. H. BRESSLAU, on the MORAL LESSONS deduced from SCRIPTURE 
HISTORY, 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had at the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 
MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


— 


Appeal of the New Hebrew Congregation, 
Manchester. 

HE Manchester New Hebrew Congregation have for several years past experienced 

the want of a new Synagogue, in consequence of the present building being but ill- 

adapted to the holy purpose required, and also from being inconveniently small, The 

Wardens and Committee have canvassed their members and immediate friends for Dona- 

tions towards the building of a new Synagogue, the necessity for which is admitted by all 
disinterested parties acquainted with Manchester, 

The result of the canvass is shown in the list below, nearly all of which has already 
been paid; but as the sum is still very inadequate for the erection of a suitable building, 
the Wardens and Committee take the liberty of calling upon their brethren for assistance 
in their arduous undertaking, 


Donations previously announced - - 

Mr. Frederick Ezkell - -£5 0 O}Mr. R, Burlock - - - 010 6 
Joseph Levy - - 0-90 A. S. Blanckensee,  Bir- 
Joseph Bliss - - mingham - - «010 6 
M, Emanuel, Birmingham 1 1 0° I, Goodman - - - 010 6 
R, Levy - I, R, - 010 6 

Mrs. A. Samuel, Birmingham - 1 1. 0/ Per Mr. E, Marks (Small Dona- 

D. Misell - - - 1 1 0 Mr, D, Michelson, Halifax - 010 6 
M. Lipman - - Lewis - 
I. Hyman - - I. Heath - 010 O 
Ph. Bouer - - - l l Q Jacob Myers - - - 010 0 
Samuel Levy | Jacob Goldston - - 010 0 
I. Davis, Birmingham - 010 6 Silman - - . - 010 0 
I. Lipsiker - - 010 6 F. Keesing - - - 010 O 


Donations will be thankfully received and duly acknowledged, in London, by the Rev, 
Israel Levy, Western Synagogue Chambers, St. Alban’s-place; Lewis H. Isaacs, Esq., 
2, Princes-street, Stepney; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, In 
Manchester, by M. Harris, Esq., President, 6, Withy Grove; and S, Mayer, Esq., Hon. 
Sec,, 62, Market-street. 


Jews’ Infant School. 


HE SIXTH ANNUAL BALL in aid of the Funds of this Charity will take 

place on THURSDAY, the 10th of Apri, and will be conducted as heretofore 

under the immediate direction of the Ladies Patronesses of the Institution, at 

WILL18’s Rooms, King-street, St. James’s. 
(By order) WALTER JOSEPHS, 

Feb., 1851. Honorary Secretary. 


Lectures on Phrenology: . 
R. DONOVAN’S Concluding Lecture of the current Course will be delivered 
on Tuesday Evening, the 25th inst. Admission Free, by Tickets, to be had 
at the Lecture-Room, as under. 
Mr. Donovan may be consulted daily on the Innate Dispositions and Capacities 
of Children and Adults, and on the Education proper for each Mental Constitution. 
Families, Schools, and Lnstitutions attended. 


London School of Phrenology, §$, King William- 
street, Strand. 
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Congregation of Portsmouth. 


HE Synagogue of the ancient Congregation of Portsmouth was built nearly a century 

since, in a neighbourhood which was then quiet and respectable. Within the lag 

few years, however, most of the houses in the only two thoroughfares leading to the 

Sacred Building have been converted into places of immoral character, and scenes of the 
worst description are constantly occurring before the very gates of the House of God, 

That respectable Females and the Youth of the Community should be subject to such 
revolting scenes has long been a source of regret to the Congregation, Every attempt of 
the authorities to suppress these dens of infamy has proved unsuccessful, 

This glaring evil may now be removed by purchasing Property which will afforg 
an entrance to the Synagogue from one of the most respectable streets of the town, Jy 
addition to this, it is proposed to build a neat and comfortable residence for the Minister 
with Alms-Houses for the Aged Poor, . 

To accomplish these desirable objects £1,200 will be required, which it is impossible 
to raise in a smal] community. 

It has therefore been resolved (rather than let the opportunity pass, one which may 
not occur again) to solicit the aid of a liberal Public in carrying out so laudable ay 
undertaking, 

Synagogue Chambers, December, 5611—1850. 


Subscriptions already received - - - £366 9 6 
Baron Lionel De Rothschild, -Hyam Lewis, Esq., Brighton - 2 2 0 
M.P. - : - - 10 10 ©) Joseph Emanuel, Esq., Birming- 
S. I. Waley, Esq. - - ]010 ham - 2.3:% 
Great Synagogue, Duke’s-place 10 10 Messrs. G, and H. Turner 
Messrs, Moses, Son, and Davis, _D. De Pass, Esq., London eo ae 
London - - - - § Wm, Horner, Esq. 
Charles Marks, Esq., Plymouth, 5 © O Lyon Moses, Esq., London oe Oe 
Jacob Waley, Esq., London - 83 3 O| Messrs, Walton and Sons, ditto 1 @ 0 
S. W. Waley, Esq., ditto - - 2 2 OFT Trimbey, Esq. - 010 ¢ 


Subscriptions received by— 
JOUN EDWARDS, Uwardene, § 20+ The Hard, Portsea, 
EZEKIEL EMANUEL, § ¢ 3, The Hard, Portsea, 
EMANUEL EMANUEL, High-street, Portsmouth. 
HENRY MICHAEL EMANUEL, Ordnance-row, Portsea, 
SERASKI ZACHARIAH, Queen-street, Portsea, 


Enmstitution for the Relief of the Indigent Blind 

of the Jewish Persuasion. 

EsTABLISHED, A.M, 5580—1819. 

BENJAMIN S. PHILLIPS, Esqa., Presipenr. 
! age Governors and Subscribers are respectfully informed, that a General Court 
will be holden on Sunday, the 23rd February, 1851, at Sussex Hall, Leaden- 
hall-street, at 12 o’clock precisely, for the Election of Two Pensioners to receive 
the benefits of the Institution, viz., £18 4s. per annum, during their lives (being 

the sum of 7s. per week), making 23 Pensioners. 
The Ballot to commence at 12, and close at 2 o’clock precisely. 


(By order) 5. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


THE MISSES BENSUSAN, 
17, Providence Row, Finsbury, 
Milliners and Dressmakers. 


Drawn Silk Bonnets 9s. 6d. complete.—-Plain Work of all descriptions on Moderate 
Terms, and Ladies’ own materials made up. 
Orders taken for Wax Flowers, and Lessons given, Sic for One Guinea, 


CLABK’S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. 


HE METROPOLITAN 

LIGHT COMPANY have 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 

The Driamonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 

The Prart Canpir Lamp 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’s 


Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Clark's Lamps 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 


if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS: 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 
persons going to the wrong Establishment 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 
bad in principle, and which are imposed 90 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. 

You can only buy Good Lamps of the 

Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 

Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 

graph Company, and exactly opposite 

Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 

Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Place, London W 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by Edward 


, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditeh, Hage 
City of London. Friday, February 21, 18 
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